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number of American women nurses that were brought to France to care for the 
sick and wounded. To-day he took this opportunity of telling these nurses and 
through them, all nurses of the A. E. F., that France was very grateful to them 
for their services in helping to carry the war to a successful issue, that France 
considered it a privilege to have had these women throughout the length and 
breadth of her land and honored them for their great help to humanity every- 
where. He then introduced some six or eight ladies who came forward, followed 
by a dozen young girls dressed in white, carrying large bouquets of lilies and 
roses, which they presented to the chief nurses. Eleanor Keely, with a few 
appropriate remarks, accepted the decoration for all A. E. F. nurses. All were 
then formally introduced to the visitors and had a pleasant half-hour trying to 
converse in French. 

U. S. A. General Hospital No. 2, Laura A. Beecroft, 

Fort McHenry, Md. Chief Nurse, A. N. C. 

RANK FOR NURSES 



Dear Editor: In reading the article on Rank for Nurses, in the August 
number of the American Journal of Nursing, I find that some of the nurses' 
experiences in going overseas were somewhat similar to an experience I had in 
December, 1918. I was in charge of a unit of 30 nurses of the Army Nurse 
Corps, all in uniform. We were being transferred from a camp in the southern 
part of Texas, to a camp in eastern Georgia. Leaving Texas Christmas night, 
our trunk checks and tickets were given me by the Lieutenant of the Quarter- 
master Department, who told me that the Pullman was for us and that we had 
a porter who would go through with us to Georgia, which we all thought was 
lovely. It was about 9:30 p. m. when we boarded the train and the first thing 
I did was to have all our berths made up, as we were tired after our Christmas 
day, and so we all retired. About 1:00 a. m. the train started and just as I was 
nicely settled down for the night, I heard a voice call out, "Who has charge of 
this crowd?" and I answered. It was the Pullman conductor, who wanted to see 
our tickets and who, after looking at them, remarked, in a very gruff voice, 
"Who told you to use all the berths in this car, when your ticket only calls for 
18 of them?" So there we were in bed, and had to get up and double up, two 
in a berth, both upper and lower. Though the others in the car were made up, 
we were not permitted to use them, by order of the conductor. At Houston, we 
changed conductors, and when the new one came along, I asked him why we had 
to sleep two in a berth when we had the whole sleeper, and he said that the 
government only paid for the eighteen, and that we must not use any other 
space in the car. So for three days and nights 30 nurses traveled like emigrants 
in these United States. The last night on the train there was a sleeper attached 
to ours in which there were 20 junior Naval officers, and it was absolutely impos- 
sible for any of our nurses to enter the dining car, as these officers pushed by 
and occupied all the seats there. When we were served there was very little 
left to eat, though we paid for what we did get. Now if we had had rank, that 
would never have happened, as I know that we would be in the senior class, 
whereas we were just Army nurses. The diner was taken off the train about 
6 a. m. the next morning, so we lost out on supper the evening before with nothing 
to eat until we reached camp at 3 p. m., almost twenty-four hours without any- 
thing to eat except a few apples for which we paid ten cents apiece, on the train. 
There was no heat in the car and it was much colder in Georgia than in Texas. 
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We reached camp at 4 p. m. and when we reported we were told we were not 
needed, as there were enough nurses at that base. You can guess our feelings 
after such a trip. I wrote full particulars of our trip to the commanding officer 
at the base in Texas, and in reply he said that he was sorry, but the government 
did not allow a single berth for each nurse and that he had nothing to do with 
that matter as the Quartermaster attended to it. But the Naval officers had a 
single berths each in the car attached to ours. I am out of the service now, after 
19 months, and I am in favor of the nurses having rank; it is the only thing that 
will put the nurse in the Army where she belongs. I have been in the government 
service for over six years and not only in the Army branch, and I feel sure that 
rank is the only thing. There is something that has often bothered me in 
the army camp, and it is this: Why is it that at some hospitals the nurses have 
tablecloths and napkins, while others have to eat from dark varnished tables 
and have not as much as paper napkins? Then again, as all hospitals are 
allowed the same amount of money for each nurse, why can't they be treated 
the same all over? The officers all have tablecloths and at most places the corps 
boys also. Everything has not been all sunshine in the home service since the 
armistice was signed. We were all willing to do and to take anything before 
that but it seems that after that, everything got worse. My best wishes are 
for the establishment of rank for nurses. 

Minnesota X. M. G. 

II. 

Dear Editor: Assuming that Army Nurses are given rank in the near future, 
is it going to change the attitude of the medical profession towards the nursing 
profession, or is it merely going to add to the nurses' burdens? The Army does 
not welcome an innovation. We all know what the Army Nurse Corps endured 
during its early days when the officers with deliberate intention would ignore the 
nurses, consult the ward-master regarding the patients' condition, give him the 
orders, etc., and a dozen other things humiliating to trained women. There are 
men in the Army to-day who bitterly opposed the establishment of an Army Nurse 
Corps, but thanks to the patience and ability of our long suffering veterans, this 
opposition was finally overcome. These same men in after years sang their 
praises and many commanding officers, when assigned to post hospitals petitioned 
the Surgeon General for nurses. This change was not effected, however, without 
a bitter struggle on the part of the nurses, a quiet one, we admit, but a struggle 
nevertheless. Then there was the old question of menial labor, of which we hear 
so much to-day. That battle, too, was fought and won by our veterans when 
the dishes used by the patients were allowed to accumulate for several days 
after the nurses had been ordered to wash thm. However, I am not a veteran 
of that battle and cannot give the details. Of recent date is the order giving the 
nurses full charge of the ward, — another innovation. Now what effect did that 
order have? Previous to the issuing of that order, the nurses appealed in vain 
to the ward surgeon to help them in being recognized and obeyed as far as 
related to the nursing work. Was it fair to add the responsibility of the ward 
work without some means of support ? If a nurse happened to have spirit enough 
to insist on her rights, we all know the results. She was branded as being hard 
to get along with, or dubbed "hard boiled" and her life was anything but pleasant. 
I appealed to the Chief of Service in one particular instance and his reply was, 
"This camp has been running for three months without nurses and we had no 
trouble until they came." Here let me state that this man was not a Regular 
and is connected with some of our largest hospitals, consequently I wondered at 
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his attitude. I then decided to have the question settled by the Commanding 
Officer, and was told that "The Army now is different from the old, now our 
corps men are dentists, lawyers, etc., and have to be treated accordingly. They 
are not accustomed to being ordered about by women." Not in one instance did 
I succeed in securing a direct decision in favor of the nurses. The doctors either 
decided against them or evaded an issue until the nurses would endure anything 
rather than report it. I had to hear it, however, and was utterly powerless to 
help. Now, what I should like to know is, why these nurses were asked to give 
up their positions in civilian life if they were not needed. Many at that time were 
still paying for their apartments out of their paltry salary, not knowing how long 
their services would be required by the Army. Upon receipt of the order from 
Washington stating that the nurse must be recognized as head of the ward, the 
doctors went to the other extreme. As one doctor remarked, "They have what 
they want, now let us see how they like it." I was then notified of every trivial 
thing that went wrong on the wards. One nurse was reminded that the stumps 
in the yard surrounding her ward had not been pulled. The same officer called 
at my office one evening at nine o'clock to report that a nurse had not called 
attention when he entered the ward. It is easy enough for the average doctor 
to order a nurse about, he is accustomed to that, but he failed when placed in 
charge of men. Does it not seem that something should be done in our training 
schools to change this attitude? The nurses have been servants long enough. 
Their loyalty to the physician has been poorly repaid. In the Base Port at Brest 
I heard a nurse remark, "I have taught nurses for many years and taught loyalty 
to the physician, but hereafter I shall teach them how to stand up for themselves." 
So it seems there are others who have had experiences similar to mine. "We 
need rank more on account of the officers." I felt like clapping for Miss Parsons 
when I read that. All chief nurses, I am sure, think so, but all have not the 
courage to say so. By all means we must have rank, but it must consist of some- 
thing more than an extra paragraph in the M. M. D., and remember the ward 
surgeon still outranks us, and so there must be explicit understanding as to what 
is the nursing work and what is the surgeon's work. There must be someone to 
hear our complaints and decide in our favor when we are right. There must be 
some way of submitting our problems to the Surgeon or some other authorized 
person other than the Commanding Officer, without it being considered a crime 
to do so. 

Texas An Old Army Nurse. 

III. 

Dear Editor : May I, as a member of the Navy Nurse Corps, add my appre- 
ciation of the article on Rank for Nurses, by Helen Hoy Greeley, in the August 
Journal? We in the Navy are just as anxious for Rank as the Army Nurses, 
not because it will mean more respect from the enlisted personnel, but because 
it will make the officers appreciate that we are women of refinement, as well as 
members of a profession. One might almost think their rank was quite too much 
for them, for most of the officers are young graduates. I am sorry to say that 
most of the fault lies in the Medical Corps, not the Line Officers. Only too often 
do the ward officers transfer their duties to the shoulders of the nurse to be met 
by her as best she can. Ofttimes I wonder if I am still a nurse, I have been 
Acting Master at Arms so long. I had looked forward with pleasure to my work 
as it was pictured to me; namely, preparing hospital corpsmen for sea service; 
a duty which I, as a woman, was denied. Instead, I find the cleaning for inspec- 
tion of far more importance than the patient or his care. I have had over two 
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years of home service, although I came into the service with the promise of 
immediate overseas duty, and were it not for the occasional little things that 
only a woman can do for a boy that is ill, I should feel my time entirely wasted. 
Under the heading, "Recommendations," in the article by Sara E. Parsons, can 
be found a very important item, namely, "Laywomen may well be substituted as 
housekeepers, in the diet kitchen, etc." The other "Recommendations" are abso- 
lutely essential, if during some future emergency, a Red Cross Nurse will again 
be expected to join the Army or Navy forces. 

Newport, R. I. A Navy Nurse. 

ANOTHER POINT OP VIEW 
Dear Editor: Just a few lines to tell you how much I enjoyed my work 
while in the Army. I was so glad that I could go overseas and help to take care 
of the boys. Everyone was good to me, and we had good food considering war 
time, and I just loved every crack and corner of our hospital. I was in charge 
of wards part of the time. There was only one thing, — I wanted to follow the 
boys on up the lines and help to make them comfortable on the fields, and they did 
not send me. My life was not any better than the boys'. At any time if I can 
offer my services again, I will be only too glad. I am sorry I can't stay in the 
Army. When I received Miss Thompson's letter while in France, that as I was 
over the age of 35 I could not stay in longer, it just broke my heart. I have seen 
in the Journal that some of the nurses were not satisfied with the way they 
were treated. Maybe in some places they were not treated just right, but it was 
in time of war. I wish all the nurses could feel the way I do about it. I got a 
great deal out of my work over there, and if at any time I can be of any service 
to the Government, I will, gladly. 

B. C. M. 

SOUTHERN NURSES VICTIMS OP A FRAUD 
Dear Editor: On the ninth of June, last, a young man came into our town 
representing himself to be a solicitor for subscriptions to your magazine as well 
as other nursing journals. In fact, he offered club rates on several nursing 
journals and practically every graduate nurse in our town gave him one or more 
subscriptions, even the superintendent of the Sanatorium here. He had a 
plausible explanation when I asked if it were not unusual for the Journal to 
send out solicitors and it was this: Thousands of nurses called to serve their 
country were giving so much of their time and strength to sick and wounded 
soldiers that nursing journals were temporarily forgotten and many subscriptions 
lapsed. The sudden withdrawal of many thousands of subscriptions coupled with 
the high cost of production threatened the journals with extinction, so the editors 
of the various magazines formed "The American Promotion Association" and 
sent agents throughout the country in an effort to re-build their subscription 
lists ! Yes, indeed, one of us is born every minute ! Needless to say I, nor anyone 
else, received a copy of the Journal. I am enclosing the receipts with the man's 
signature in the hope that you may prevent other nurses elsewhere from being 
swindled, for he is no doubt traveling all over the country sowing his little pink 
slips and reaping a fat return. 

Louisiana M. R. 



